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The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3296) to provide for a Commission to regulate 


the public transportation of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad within the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C., having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE AND NEED OF THE LEGISLATION 


This bill, S. 3296, provides for a Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission in which would be vested the necessary powers to regulate 
the public transportation of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railway within the so-called metropolitan area. This area (herein 
referred to as “‘area”’) includes the District of Columbia, the counties 
of Montgomery and Prince Georges in Maryland, the counties of 
Arlington and Fairfax and the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church 
in Virginia, 

S. 3296 is a ‘‘clean bill,” the result of extensive committee hearings 
on S. 1868, which would direct the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a study of the area transit problem; and on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 135, which would provide congressional authorization to the 
States of Maryland and Virginia to enter into a compact with the 
government of the District of Columbia to provide for the regulation 
of passenger transportation by motor vehicle in the metropolitan 
area. The committee felt, however, that a more direct approach to 
the problem was desirable. Inasmuch as the Congress possesses the 
power to regulate interstate commerce and also to govern the affairs 
of the District of Columbia, the committee believes that the two areas 
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of congressional jurisdiction can be combined to provide directly for 
& Metropolitan Transit Commission and to vest in it the necessary 
authority to regulate commercial passenger transportation in the area. 
This authority would, in turn, be taken from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Over the last few years, investigations, studies, reports, and recom- 
mendations have all been made with monotonous regularity by many 
groups, public, private, formal, and informal, regarding the District 
of Columbia transit problem—yet the committee notes that this prob- 
lem has grown increasingly worse. One fundamental factor is con- 
sidered to be basically responsible. In an area which is economically 
and sociologically unified, a multiplicity of political authorities has 
caused the regulation of public transportation to be conducted in un- 
related pieces and.parts. An area which should be unified has been 
broken up into separate geopolitical units. 

Much of the regulation of the intrastate traffic of this area has been 
conducted from State capitols far removed in body and spirit from 
the problems of the metropolitan area. As a result, a system of con- 
necting lines has developed instead of a system of through routes with 
transfer privileges. 

Almost all the specific problems of rates and fares, routes, stops, 
schedules, etc., have evolved from this unfortunate condition; but it 
is a condition which Congress is capable of solving, and one which 
the Congress should solve. 

There is no need for this report to delve into the many technical 
problems surrounding through routes, rates, schedules, rate of return, 
coordination, etc., which would be regulated by the proposed Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission. It should suffice merely to men- 
tion a few of the compelling reasons why such a solution to the problem 
should be attempted. 

The metropolitan area in and surrounding Washington, D. C., offers 
a unique problem in municipal planning. Washington itself is the 
seat of the Federal Government; and there is little or no significant 
industrial or economic activity in the area which is unrelated to or 
does not depend upon the Government and its employees for its 
existence. 

Daily, many thousands of people living outside the District of 
Columbia, in nearby Maryland and Virginia, must travel to and from 
their occupations in the many Government buildings in Washington; 
and to a lesser extent, others travel outward from Washington to 
Government establishments or businesses on the outskirts of the 
District or across the line in Virginia and Maryland. The city of 
Washington and the Federal Government, therefore, function as a sort 
of metropolitan center, outward from which, with no regard for 
artificial political barriers, has spread its economic and social influence 
roughly in concentric circles. It necessarily follows that where there 
are common economic and social interests, and where the urban 
development of a metropolitan area is continuous and not sharply 
divided at political boundary lines, it is important that basic planning 
be established for the entire area and not for each separate section. 

The life line of any metropolitan area, made up of contiguous 
subcommunities, is its transportation system. This is especially 
true of the Washington metropolitan area, It is a matter of common 
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knowledge that the Washington area has not enjoyed the service it 
should. This closely knit, single metropolitan area is presently 
served by a transit industry consisting of some 14 distinct and separate 
operating companies. Even the operations of the four major carriers 
are separate and uncoordinated. In addition to this condition, 
further conflict and confusion has been brought about by the existence 
of four regulatory bodies, more or less regulating public transportation 
in this area, each of which acts independently and sometimes at odds 
with each other. 

The basic and readily apparent failure of the transit industry has 
been its failure to make operations conform to the character of the 
Washington metropolitan area and the area’s characteristics as to 
traffic demands and traffic potentials. For many years, expecially 
since the end of World War II, those communities of the metropolitan 
area which lie outside the District boundaries have been growing much 
more rapidly than the District itself. From 1947 to 1950, the District 
population decreased by 7 percent while the outlying populations in- 
creased by 29 percent. In 1947, 84 percent of all employment in the 
metropolitan area was concentrated within the District of Columbia, 
though only 63 percent of the area’s population lived in the District. 
This trend has continued; in 1950 only 55 percent of the total popula- 
tion remained within the District boundaries. It becomes fairly obvi- 
ous, then, that the areas surrounding the District could not live with- 
out the jobs of central Washington; and likewise the District could not 
long survive without the areas in Maryland and Virginia which are 
now essential parts of the metropolitan region. ‘The need for efficient 
transportation between the District and other portions of the metro- 
politan area is manifest. 

Yet, in spite of this obvious need, the facts clearly show that the 
metropolitan area does not have adequate public transportation, with 
the result that thousands have resorted to the use of private auto- 
mobiles. Between 1947 and early 1950, the number of revenue 
passengers carried by the four major carriers in the metropolitan 
area decreased by 32 percent, although the area’s population increased 
6 percent. During this same period, over-all activity was increasing 
in the area, along with its population, while the number of vehicle 
miles provided by the four major carriers decreased by 19 percent and 
passenger fares increased in some instances 100 percent. Here is 
evidence of a vicious cycle: passenger loss, fare increase, service 
reduction, passenger loss. In the year 1950-51, passengers decreased 
another 5 percent, service was entirely abandoned to certain areas in 
Maryland, and total miles of service were reduced by 3 percent among 
the four major carriers. 

The impact of this deteriorating service on all phases of metropolitan 
activity, Government, business, group and individual morale, etc., is 
extremely serious. In a letter to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Judge Advocate General of the United States Air Force, 
commenting on behalf. of all the executive agencies of the United 
States Government stated: 

A large number of personnel employed by the Department of Defense and other 
executive agencies of the United States Government, residing in the Washington, 

. C., metropolitan area, are required to travel over transportation lines of two 


two-or More companies in order to reach their places of employment in the District 
of Columbia or counties of Virginia and Maryland adjacent thereto. 
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The present lack of adequate transfer arrangements and proper scheduling as 
between transportation companies, the failure to establish through routes, and, 
except for the relief afforded through the joint fare ordered by the Commission 
in passenger fares between the District of Columbia and nearby Virginia (256 
I. C. C. 769, et al.), the separate fares charged by the companies involved result 
in unreasonable transportation costs and in unnecessary delay in travel by such 
employees, making it difficult for the Government to retain and recruit personnel.! 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 


Two principal factors, both of which the committee feels can be 
successfully solved by the proposed metropolitan area Commission, 
account for the present difficulty and indirectly for a large part of the 
resulting economic and social costs. First, there is no integrated 
transfer system between carriers whereby the cost of a through trip 
can be equitably divided between the carriers and thus allowing 
passenger fares to be reduced toa minimum. As a result, the passen- 
ger who uses two or more transit companies on one trip must pay two 
or more fares. Second, passenger service is primarily uncoordinated, 
especially in regard to routing and scheduling. ‘The routes of carriers 
carrying passengers in and out of the District terminate in the heart 
of downtown Washington. Off-street terminal space is provided by 
some of the smaller carriers; however, the majority of the busses have 
on-street terminal space. On-street terminal space creates a conges- 
tion problem during peak periods. Furthermore, little consideration 
is given to the requirements of passengers who are forced to proceed 
from downtown Washington to their places of occupation by additional 
uncoordinated transportation. 

It should suffice only to mention a few of the social and economic 
costs associated with an inefficient public transit system to appreciate 
the seriousness of this problem. 

As inferior service grows and fares increase, fewer passengers use 
public transportation. More private automobiles appear on already 
crowded streets, slowing up both private and public transportation, 
interfering with business and Government operating efficiency, lower- 
ing morale of workers, and adding pressures for further expansion of 
street, highway, and bridge facilities. The added tax burden from 
these expenditures is joined to the inevitably higher costs of private 
automobile transportation, and with an increase in the latter, fewer 
and more expensive parking facilities are found to be available. 
The impact grows heavier as the use of private automobiles takes more 
business away from the downtown areas and congests that already 
there, in addition to adding general discomfort, inconvenience, and 
wasted time to all trips in man out of metropolitan Washington. 

The ineffectiveness of existing regulation has encour the per- 
petuation of these conditions. The four separate regulatory bodies 
in the area act independently, often at odds with each other. The 
District of Columbia Public Utilities Commission regulates the service 
and rates of the Capital Transit Co. for its service within the District; 
it also allocates routes within the District of Columbia to outside 
carriers, but restricts these routes so as to avoid competition within 
the District. The Maryland Public Service Commission and the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission regulate service and rates 


1 Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U. 8, Senate, on 8, 1868, and 
8. J. Res. 135, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. ——. 
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on an intrastate basis within their respective States. Each of these 
State commissions is geographically far removed from the metro- 
politan Washington area. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates interstate service 
and rates but not the interstate service and rates performed by con- 
necting lines, except for the one instance regarding the Pentagon joint- 
fare arrangement. ‘Transit trips between Maryland and the District 
are served by a combination of intrastate services. Interstate transit 
movements Solar Virginia and the District are served by a combi- 
nation of the Virginia intrastate service, the interstate service up to 
the Virginia company terminals or existing connecting points over the 
Virginia company routes, and the intra-District service. They are 
are the sum of Virginia interstate fares set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the intra-District fares set by the District Commis- 
sion. 

The establishment of a coordinated transportation system in this 
area can be accomplished, in spite of the existing separate ownership 
of facilities, by the establishment of a unified regulatory agency. A 
single regulatory agency would not be a panacea to all transit prob- 
lems, but it would be a decided improvement over the present arrange- 
ment, 

SCOPE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This bill provides for the establishment of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Commission, in which agency shall be vested 
authority over the regulation of all carriers of passengers by motor 
vehicle and street railroad within the metropolitan area. The metro- 
politan area is defined as including the District of Columbia, the 
counties of Montgomery and Prince Georges in the State of Maryland, 
and the counties of Arlington and Fairfax and the cities of Alexandria 
and Falls Church in the State of Virginia. 

Intrastate travel entirely within the States of Virginia and Maryland 
is specifically excluded from the application of this bill. 

The Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission (herein re- 
ferred to as the Commission) would be an independent agency within 
the executive branch of the Government. Its three members would 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
bill provides that all three members of the Commission shall have 
resided, for at least 2 years prior to appointment, within the metro- 
politan area. Appointments will be made from residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, and Maryland. It should be noted that 
no es has been established regarding citizenship or voting 
residence of the prospective appointees—2-year residences are 
sufficient to meet the standards established by this bill. The bill also 
provides that not more than two Commissioners shall be members of 
the same political party. Their salary is set at $15,000 annually. 
Provision for removal of Commissioners, selection and duties of a 
Chairman, and the employment of personnel are provided in the bill. 
Particular attention has been devoted to establishing the independence 
of Commissioners. 

The bill transfers all functions of the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia with respect to all carriers of passengers 
by motor vehicle and street railroad to the new Commission, and 
‘provides for (1) continued application of the provisions of Public 
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Law 435, Sixty-second Congress, applicable to such ¢arriers; (2) trans- 
ferral of records of the District Public Utilities Commission, pertaining 
to the transferred functions, to the new Commission; (3) continuance 
of regulations, permits, etc. issued by the District Public Utilities 
Commission until superseded by the Commission; (4) inapplicability 
of any provision of law granting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authority over transportation subject to this act after the date of 
enactment, though, as above, continuation is provided for its regula- 
tions, permits, etc. until superseded by the area transit Commission; 
and (5) nonabatement of any legal proceeding by or against the 
District Public Utilities Commission or any officer of the United 
States in relation to the functions transferred under this bill. 

In regard to the Commission itself, the bill vests it with the power 
to establish reasonable requirements for the operations of carriers 
under its jurisdiction and to promulgate regulations necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this bill. The bill further provides such routine 
stipulations as: applicability of the Administrative Procedures Act; 
permission to use facilities, services, etc., of other executive agencies; 
annual report to Congress; separability of the bill’s provisions; and 
authorization for necessary appropriations. 

Finally, the bill contains a grandfather clause, providing that car- 
rier operations which are bona fide on the date of enactment, even 
though no certificate or permit has been previously issued, shall be 
certified without further proceedings and without the necessity of 
proving that public convenience and necessity will be served by such 
operation—provided such certificate is made within 120 days after 
the enactment of this bill. 

O 








